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LIVES WORTH KNOWING

And yet this man never curried favor with
his employees or any one else; but he was never
intentionally unjust, and when he was sure
that he was in the right, no power could move
him. A conductor on the railroad was once
discharged for breaking rules. He had a strong
political "pull," and soon one United States
Senator and two judges asked that he be put
back into his position. Mr. Hill replied:
"We are charged with the responsibility for
lives and property committed to our care.
The responsibility is a heavy one, and we cannot
discharge it by retaining undesirable trainmen in
our employ. I am surprised that these judges
should so far lower themselves as to make their
request. They certainly should know better."

As the world's greatest expert in transporta-
tion, Mr. Hill spoke in 1912 on that subject,
and put his finger on the weak spot in the trans-
portation systems. When traffic is blocked, he
said, and the railroad yards are filled with cars
that cannot be moved, the railroad is losing
money, business men are losing trade, and the
workers are losing employment. Transporta-
tion must move freely and easily; but how?
People talk of a car shortage, when they mean
slowness of movement at the terminals; that
is, time lost in getting into or out of or through
terminal points because there is not room
enough to handle the cars. "If you increase the
size of a bottle without enlarging its neck, more
time and work are required to fill and empty it,"
said this keen-eyed man. "What is needed is
not more cars, but larger terminals."

Among the many subjects in which Mr. Hill
was interested was one of the questions that
are pressing upon us to-day. He saw, as
students had seen before him, that the number
of inhabitants in the world was increasing more
rapidly than the amount of food. Mr. Hill had
a remedy, and this remedy was conservation.
The ground is all that we have to depend upon,
he said, and therefore we must plough deeply,
fertilize, practice rotation of crops; in short, the
quantity of food which an acre produces must
be made to increase as fast as the population.
Then, too, we must take care of the iron, coal,
oil, etc., of the earth, for there is no more
to come. We must use lumber wisely and
carefully, because it takes many years for a
tree to grow.
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This address went everywhere. President
Roosevelt called the governors of the States
to the White House to consider how the natural
resources of the land could best be conserved
and to listen to Mr* Hill This was the begin-
ning of the National Conservation Commission.
In giving up the presidency of the Great
Northern he had said, "Most men who have
really lived have had, in some shape, their
great adventure. This railway is mine/' But
his name became as closely associated with
conservation as with railroads. He was asked
to contribute a limerick in aid of some charity,
and this is what he sent:
"There was a young farm in the West,
So much overworked and hard-pressed
That it wearily said:
'I'll just take to my bed
And drop through to China to rest.'
"But alas! when the roots of the trees
Caught the eye of the frugal Chinese,
They proceeded to pounce,
And to plant every ounce
Of that Farm to Potatoes and Peas.*'